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warriors 


By Russ Nixon 


Guardian staff correspondent 


CHICAGO 

HE REPUBLICAN PARTY at its Chi- 

cago convention adopted a program 
of intensified cold war together with the 
semblance of a liberal domestic platform. 
Dominated by Vige President Nixon and 
New York’s Governor Rockefeller, the 
GOP seemed to turn away from its old 
guard in an attempt to meet the chal- 
lenge of the Democratic Party in Novem- 
ber. 

The main outlines of the Republican 
campaign are clear: 

@ Emphasize foreign policy, build up 
the threat of the Soviet Union and China 
on all fronts, and assert the superior ex- 
perience and ability of Nixon and his 
running mate, Henry Cabot Lodge, to 
meet the cold war crisis. 

@ Cover up the reactionary and anti- 
labor Republican record by carefully- 
phrased generalities slanted in a liberal 
direction to appeal to the independent, 
liberal, labor and senior citizen vote. 

@ Seek to win a large Negro vote in 
the North by a strong civil rights stand, 
and a hard attack on Democratic weak- 
nesses on Negro rights, even at the cost 
of conceding the South to Senator Ken- 
nedy and his running mate Senator 
Johnson. 


RATTLING SWORDS: In all the Repub- 
lican convention speeches and declara- 
tions of policy there was not a gesture 
towards lessening the tensions of the cold 
war. Instead the convention unleashed a 
barrage of chauvinistic sword rattling, 
tabid Soviet baiting, and calls for in- 
creased toughness in foreign affairs with 
more spending for armaments. 

The foreign policy platform was an 
unqualified endorsement of the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles record. It called for main- 
tenance “of an armed power second to 
none,” restated the party’s total opposi- 
tion “to recognition of Communist China 
and its admission to the United Nations,” 
and pledged the Republicans “to use ev- 
ery peaceful means to help the captive 
nations toward their independence...” 

While expressing concern “about the 
mounting nuclear arms race,” the Re- 
publican Platform Committee at the last 
moment revised its original draft to sup- 
port resumption of underground nuclear 
tests and generally sustained “adequate 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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IS IT ANOTHER U-2 AFFAIR? 





U. S. story on the RB-47 
leaves many questions 


By Kumar Goshal 
URING THE UN Security Council 
debate on the Soviet complaint 
against violation of iis air space by a 
U.S. RB-47 plane, the setting was highly 
favorable for American chief delegate 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 

He had the aura of almost certain 
nomination as the Vice Presidential can- 
didate of the Republican Party. He had 
the cooperation of Air Force experts and 
cartographers in preparing his reply to 
the Soviet complaint. Most Council mem- 
bers were pro-U.S. And in the front row 
of the viistors’ gallery, sat the wives of 
the six crewmen of the RB-47. 

Yet Lodge failed to present a convinc- 
ing case for the U.S. And when the de- 
bate ended on July 26, and the majority 
of the delegates had dutifully voted in 
favor of the U.S., the vital issues of the 
dangers inherent in the continuing pro- 
vocative flights near and over the 


Eccles, London Daily Worker 


U.S.S.R. and in the maintenance of US. 
bases overseas remained unresolved. 


WHY WAIT 10 DAYS? On July 11, Mos- 
cow asserted in protest notes to the US., 
Britain and Norway, and in a complaint 
lodged with the UN, that on July 1 a 
Soviet fighter plane had shot down over 
Russian territorial waters, within 12 
miles of the shore, an RB-47 six-jet re- 
connaissance bomber plane. The USS. 
plane had been missing since July 1, and 
an intense search had been under way 
to locate it. 


Asked at a press conference why he 
had waited ten days before announcing 
the downing of the plane, Premier 
Khrushchev said he wished to see if the 
U.S. would offer spurious explanations 
for the plane’s disappearance, as it did 
in the case of the flight of the U-2. 

The Soviet government said the RB- 
47 had taken off from a U.S. base in 
Britain on an espionage flight to the 
Soviet Union, planning to land in Nore 
way on its return. As the plane was head- 
ing for Archangel, near the Kola Penin- 
sula, a Soviet fighter plane shot it down 
after it had ignored signals directing it 
to land. 

Moscow added that two of the plane’s 
crew were rescued after parachuting into 
the Barents Sea and they would be tried 
for violating Soviet territory; the body 
of the chief pilot was recovered (it has 
since been returned to the U.S.) and the 
other three were listed as missing. 


DANGEROUS CHAIN: At the UN, Soviet 
First Deputy Foreign Minister Vasily 
Kuznetsov called the earlier U-2 and the 
RB-47 flights “links in one and the same 
dangerous chain.” He said the surviving 
crew members had testified that the 
plane was on “a military intelligence” 
mission. He asked the Security Council 
to condemn the flight as an aggressive 
act. 
(Continued on Page §) 





15TH ANIVERSARY OF BOMB AUGUST 6 





Peace march to UN will recall Hiroshima 


sé~c MORE HIROSHIMAS” is tae 
official slogan of the peace pa- 
rade to the United Netions Aug. 6 mark- 
iag the 15th ann.versary of the atom- 
bombing of Hiroshima. 

The march, sponsored by the New York 
Committee for a Sane Nuclear Policy, 
will leave from Bryant Park (42d St. at 
Sixth Av.) in Manhattan at 3:15 p.m. 
Walkers, motorcades, floats and enter- 
tainers will join the ranks after dem- 
onstrations in various parts of the city 
and New Jersey. 

Actor Theodore Bike] will lead a group 
of 15 folksingers as part of the Green- 
wich Village contingent, leaving Washing- 
ton Square Park at 1 p.m. This group is 
to march up Fifth Avenue, joined by 
groups from Jersey, Chelsea, the Lower 
East Side and Brooklyn. A hundred-car 
motorcade will drive through Queens 
with signs calling for universal disarma- 
ment and a continuation of the three- 
power talks in Geneva. 

The Lower East Side contingent will 
meet at the corner of East Broadway and 


Grand St. at 12 noon before proceeding 
to Bryant Park and the UN Plaza via 
Clinton St., Ave. B, 14th St. and Broad- 
way. At the rallying point, they will be 
joined by walkers from Brooklyn (leav- 
ing from Grand Army Plaza) and mem- 
bers of the East Midtown SANE Com- 
mittee. 


Organizations participating in the 
demonstration include Americans for 
Democratic Action, Jewish Peace Fellow- 
ship, Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, Emma _ Lazarus 
Foundation, Committee for Nonviolent 
Acanin and War Resisters League. Among 
the union leaders pledging their support 
are Morris Iushewitz, secretary of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council (AFL- 
CIO) and Anthony Mazzochi, president 
of Local 149 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers. 


Other sponsors include Stanley M. Is- 
aacs, City Councilman; C. Wright Mills, 
author and educator; Dore Schary, pro- 
ducer; Helen Gahagan Douglas, Rev. A. J. 
Muste, and Norman Thomas. 


NEW LONDON VIGIL: A contingent of 
the Committee for Nonviolent Action is 
scheduled to leave N.Y. City Hall at 12 
noon. This group will participate in the 
United Nations rally, and then walk to 
New London, Conn., for a vigil at the 
nearby Polaris missile submarine base, 
which begins Sunday, Aug. 14. A second 
contingent of the CNVA will leave from 
the UN Plaza Aug. 7 for the same destie 
nation. The committee aiso plans a peace 
march from Boston to New London, 

For those not involved in the New York 
and Boston observances, the CNVA plans 
a special Hiroshima Day vigil in New 
London-Groton, from 10 a.m., Sature 
day, Aug. 6, to 10 a.m., Sunday, Aug. 7. 
Special emphasis will be placed on the 
participation of parents speaking to par- 
ents working at the Boat Yard. Some 
participants will fast during the 24-hour 
watch, some will remain at the Yard vigil, 
while others will take shifts of four hours 
or longer. 


The CNVA vigil which is to begin on 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Is Adlai willing? 
MONTROSE, CALIF. 

Millions of Americans must 
share my astonishment at the 
clever magicians who railroad- 
ed Jack Kennedy into the high 
spot of candidate for President 
of these United States of Amer- 
ica—right before our very eyes! 

Talk about dirty politics, sell- 
outs, this was it. That the Dem- 
ocratic Party betrayed the peo- 
ple will not he denied by anyone. 
In view of this, let’s organize 
a third party immediately with 
Adlai Stevenson, the real choice 
of the people, and prove to our- 
selves that we are not dead from 
the neck up. Or shall we drag 
our feet another four or eight 
years with the wrong man at the 
helm? Pauline Maichel 


Grandiose show 
HANEY, B.C. 

Watching the Democratic con- 
vention on TV, I have not as yet 
come to a definite conclusion on 
this grandiose show. However, I 
have a strong suspicion that it 
was put on co cover up the back- 
stage appointment of Kennedy 
for President. 

From here as I see it, the dele- 
gates got their genius, but had 
nothing to do with selecting him. 
He was handed to them nicely 
wrapped in cellophane. 

One could not help to realize 
that it was obligatory for each 
speaker to denounce Russia and 
the Communists in order to be 
a good American. 

P. K. Papeau 


SWP petition drive 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

The Socialist Workers Party is 
attempting in as many states as 
possible to provide the voters 
with an opportunity to express 
their opposition to the two cold- 
war parties of big business. De- 
spite limited resources we have 
already won wu place on the bal- 
lot in Michigan, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania for Farrell Dobbs 
for President and Myra Tanner 
Weiss for Vice President. 

The key state of New York is 
among those with particularly 
unreasonable legal requirements 
affecting the ballot rights of 
minority parties. These require- 
ments include a minimum of 
50 signatures of registered voters 
in each of 60 counties and a 
total of 12,000 in the state as a 
whole—within a time liimt of 
some four weeks. To meet the 








How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


When a photographer posed 
bunch of the visiting Georgian 
State Dancers on the court 
house steps Monday after- 
noon a functionary rushed 
out of the building and curtly 
asked the _ photographer, 
“Have you permission to do 
this?” .. 

Same scene a few minutes 
later. Dancers were perched 
around the _ stairway lions. 
Little Old Lady rushed up 
from among the bystanders 
and shrieked, “It’s disgrae- 
ful—those Russians standing 
on the British Lions!” 

—The Vancouver Sun, 5/10/60 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
R.N., Victoria, B.C., Canada 











usual validity challenges, it is 
necessary to double the mini- 
mum number of signatures. 

With sufficient energy and 
financial help, this can be done, 
as we proved in the 1958 cam- 
paign for the Independent- 
Socialist ticket. We appeal to 
each of you who participated in 
that campaign to join in the 
effort this year to put Dobbs 
and Weiss on the ballot. The 
work begins Aug. 5. The dead- 
line for filing is Sept. 16. 

In upstate New York you can 
help by offering lodging to peti- 
tioners for @ night or two, by 
participating in the clerical work 
connected with the petitions, 
and by circulating petitions 
among your friends. 

Our main problem is lack of 
funds. Your contribution may 
prove decisive in making it pos- 
sible for New Yorkers to vote 
for the enduring peace, full 
equality and economic security 
that socialism offers. 

Write to the Dobbs-Weiss 
Campaign Committee, 116 Uni- 
versity Pl., N.Y. 3, N.Y. Or call 
AL 5-7852 in New York. 

Richard Garza, 
New York Chairman, 
SWP Campaign Committee 


When, when? 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 

Are all the liberals and social- 
ists united now behind Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson, the man 
from Texas who tries to slow up 
progressive legislation? Are we 
all set to unite behind Kennedy 
of the Kennedy-Landrum-Grif- 
fin Bill, who voted against a 
strong civil rights act, who voted 
for funds for McCarthy and 
naturally did not join in his cen- 
sure? 

All socialists and liberals are 
now asked once again to cam- 
paign for the Democratic Party 
even though it is now the party 
of the Southern feudalists, the 


Ten Years Ago in the Guardian 





OR 100 YEARS New York City’s Union Square has been used 
as a public forum by anyone who wanted to get up and speak his 
mind. Last week, for the first time in a century, a ban was placed 





on free speech there by Mayor William O’Dwyer and his police 
department which was upheld by a State Supreme Court judge. 
But New Yorkers, variously estimated at 2,000 to 15,000, defied the 
ban to asemble under the sponsorship of the New York Labor Con- 
ference for Peace. 

What was intended as a solemn plea for an end to war was 
turned into a bloody shambles of violence by 1,000 police—the 
greatest concentration ever brought together in New York to deny 
the right of assembly. Veteran newsmen were shocked at the bru- 
tality. Sid Kline of the New York Daily Compass wrote: 

“T have just seen friendly, bantering policemen transformed 
in a matter of minutes into fiery, hate-filled zealots, clubbing 
punching, kicking, and in some cases riding down with horses, men 
and women. ... There was, I believe, a will to murder in their 
hearts and they lashed out, I believe, with sadistic joy. As I write 
this I am sick at heart... .” 

For an hour and 20 minutes the demonstrators held what 
ground they could against the cops mounted and on foot. When 
they were finally dispersed from Union Square some assembled 
further uptown at Madison Square—only to suffer the same vio- 
lence. 

It was imposible to compile a total of all hurt and injured 
but by-standing women screamed and men were nauseated at the 
beatings they witnessed. 

—From the National Guardian, August 9, 1950. 





Northern munition-makers and 
missiles-manufacturers, and the 
party of the clerical fascists. 

Even though the Republicans 
may now be the lesser of two 
evils, all liberals and socialists 
must support the Democrats, so 
they say, because after all, the 
trade union leaders support the 
Democrats. 

I have always said socialists 
and liberals should support some 
Democrats. But when are the 
socialists and liberals going to 
shuck off their stupidity and 
stop supporting the reactionary, 
proto-fascist Democratic Party 
under such a reactionary, big- 
oted, right-wing, war-monger- 
ing leadersnip as Kennedy and 
Johnson? When will we start 
building a party of decency, 
honor and progress? 

(Rev.) Hugh Weston 


Nuclear nullity 


BRIXHAM, ENG. 

Military expert Captain Lid- 
dell Hart debunks the pro-H- 
bomb policy of Hugh Gaitskell 
and his supporters in the Labor 
Party in these words: 

“The natural consequence of 
nuclear parity is nuclear nullity 

. There are no degrees of im- 
portance in the matter of sui- 
cide.” 

Anyone who read this remark- 
able book, (Deterrent or Defense, 
Stevens & Sons, London) can 
claim to be as well-informed as 
it is possible to be without ac- 
tually being a brass-hat. 

Rhoda Clarke 
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Dyad, London Daily Worker 
“Did you bring the fall-out 
ointment?” 


Cuban Defense Committee 
STANFORD, CALIF. 

Here at Stanford a few stu- 
dents have formed the Cuban 
Defense Comittee, with the aim 
of spreading the truth about the 
Cuban Revolution and arguing 
for its support. We welcome let- 
ters from people who have been 
to Cuba. The Cubans are our 
brothers and we must help them. 

Lawrence Shumm 
Box 7064 
Stanford University 


Happy birthday, Scott! 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Here’s a contribution to honor 
Scott Nearing, a great humanist, 
on his 77th birthday, Aug. 6. In- 
ternationally-known author, lec- 
turer and social radical, his con- 
tributions to a better world have 
been great. Mildred Kaufman 


Insulting offer 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

What an insult to a human 
being is the offer of a bomb 
shelter (with every chance it 
will be shattered by a guided 
missile) instead of a clearcut 
policy to achieve peace—peace 
even at any price! Today! 

Lillian Innes 


Having wonderful time 
WEST ORANGE, NJ. 

We would like you to know 
that we are very pleased and 
happy with a lovely bungalow 
rented from cne of your adver- 
tisers, Halpern’s Bungalow Col- 
ony in Kerhonkson, N.Y. 

It is a perfect place for a nice 
vacation and very reasonable, so 
we are douoly grateful to you. 

Mrs, Emil Bardach 
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REPORT TO READERS 


So THIS is Cuba! 


The following was cabled from Havana by the GUARDIAN’s 
General Manager John T. McManus, who, with his wife Jane, 
led a tour of 100 GUARDIAN readers through Cuba. The group 
arrived in Havana in time for the July 26 celebrations and was 
to return to the U.S. Aug. 6: 





HAVANA 

HAT A WEEK! Premier Fidel Castro was cheered by close to 

1,000,000 people when he arrived by helicopter on July 26 in 
Las Mercedes in the Sierra Maestra mountains of Oriente province. 
For three days preceding the celebration, despite heavy rains, a 
steady stream of trucks, buses and cars came up the mountains. 
Peasants from surrounding foothills and mountains converged on 
Las Mercedes on foot and on horseback. In Havana business was 
at a standstill as thousands left for the Sierra Maestra. 

Castro told a rally of more than 500,000 persons at Camilio 
Cienfuegos Scholastic City that the Cuban revolution would set an 
example for all Latin American countries. He pledged to “continue 
making of our country the example which shall convert the moun- 
tain ranges of the Andes into the Sierra Maestra of the American 
continent.” He also promised that the Cuban peasant would never 
again be exploited. In connection with the celebration 1,912 land 
titles previously owned by landlords were distributed to peasants. 

Everywhere the island echoed, “Que Viva Cuba” (Long Live 
Cuba) and “Viva Fidel.” The peasants’ thatched bohios (huts) bore 
signs, “Fidel, Es Su Casa” (Fidel is welcome in this house). Ban- 
ners referred to the well-understood sugar situation: “Sin Cuota 
Pero Sin Amo, Venceremos” (Without a quota but without a master, 
we will win). 
a= GROUP HAS BEEN ON THE GO since we arrived. We 

found that amigos de Cuba are welcome everywhere. We spent 
July 26 on a cooperative in Pinar Del Rio, 100 miles west of Havana. 
We have also visited a workers’ housing project and colorful beach 
developments. 

We are most impressed by the tremendous strides in rehabili- 
tating needful people. We saw schools for neglected teen-age girls, 
sanitaria for the aged and orphans’ homes which were converted 
from private estates. 

Part of our group went to the Isle of Pines and they report that 
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A TRAGEDY MARRED THE GUARDIAN tour to Cuba. One of 
the tourists, Mike Krawec of Waterford, Ontario, died of a frac- 
tured skull after diving into a hotel pool which he did not know 
was being drained. He received immediate medical attention but 
he was dead on reaching the hospital. Krawec, 42, was a small 
rancher who joined the tour because of his deep interest in coop- 
erative farming. All on the tour as well as the otel employes were 
grief stricken. Krawec’s body was sent to his family for burial. 





what once was a ineund for the rich has become a treasure 
island for all. 

Our hotel in Havana, Rosita de Hornedo, exceeds the travel 
folder description in beauty. It was built by publisher Alfredo Hor- 
nedo, who now lives in Miami, and was expropriated by the govern- 
ment. It is run by its employes. 

The GUARDIAN tourists agreed that the July 26 visit to the 
cooperative was worth the whole trip. But then they said the same 
thing after the visit to the housing and beach projects. 


WE WERE IMPRESSED by the speech to the Congress cf Latin 
American Youth by Che Guevara, head of the national bank 
and guiding genius of Cuba’s new economy. He said that if he 
were asked whether Cuba’s revolution was communist, he would 
answer that the revolution looked for methods along pathways in- 
dicated by Marx. But he recalled that Soviet First Deputy Min- 
ister Mikoyan recently called the Cuban revolution a phenomenon 
Marx could not have foreseen. 

The GUARDIAN group on July 26 saw campesinos proudly 
holding king-size titles to land in Pinar Del Rio. One told us he 
had worked the land for seven years and his father had worked it 
before him, but they had never received a handful of land or any- 
thing from it they could call their own. 


The GUARDIAN group can confirm Guevara’s statement that 
when the Cuban revolution speaks it is possible it may be mistaken, 
but never does it tell a lie. —John T. McManus 
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A RADIO COMMENTARY BY THE GUARDIAN’S EDITOR 





How responsible is the American press? 


Following are excerpts from a commentary by 
James Aronson, GUARDIAN editor, given over radio 
station WBAI-FM in New York on June 28. The sub- 
ject was: “How responsible is the American press?” 


By James Aronson 


ET ME SAY at the outset that I am and have been 

for 24 years—the exact span of my working career 
—a practicing newspaperman. In that sense, if not an 
expert, I feel at least qualified to express opinions and 
make certain judgments of my chosen craft. And 
against this background I will say, with some minor 
qualifications and some exceptions, that the newspapers 
of the United States are woefully failing in their func- 
tion of public service and the shaping of honest public 
opinion. I shall try, in this. commentary, to say why I 
feel this way, concentrating in good part on foreign 
affairs because I believe the issue of peace to be para- 
mount today. 

But first a little background: 


Under the protection of the First Amendment, 1,760 
newspapers circulate daily in the United States with a 
combined circulation of about 57,000,000. In 1958, we 
readers paid out one and one-half billion dollars to buy 
these papers—daily and Sunday. 








American business and industry in that year paid well 
over three billion dollars to the publishers for space 
for advertising. 

While the number of papers may seem impressive, it 
represents a decline of almost 500 from the peak of 
2,200 daily papers published in our country in 1900. And 
every year since the turn of the century, more persons 
have been reading fewer papers in turn controlled by 
fewer publishers. 


HERE ARE, for example, about 1,400 cities with one 

newspaper only, or with newspapers under a single 
ownership. In only 64 cities is there daily newspaper 
competition. In Chicago there are now only four daily 
newspapers owned by two publishers. 

Now, one of the reasons for the growing concentra- 
tion of American newspaper ownership is rising costs 
and the economic squeeze that results from these costs. 
But another and extremely important factor is the dis- 
appearance of the two-party press—because of the in- 
creasing similarity of the major political parties. It is 
hard indeed these days to pin a political label on a Sen- 
ator Johnson, who sounds like President Eisenhower, 
or a Governor Rockefeller, whose speeches could have 
been written by Senator Kennedy’s ghost. 

With this kind of single-minded boilerplated journal- 
ism there has arisen an odd tendency on the part of 
many newspapers to describe themselves as independ- 
ent. A more apt label would be collectively reactionary. 
Dissent rarely exists, except in an occasional letter to 
the editor, an unusual column by a commentator who 
insists on maintaining his integrity (I think of Walter 
Lippmann during the recent U-2 and Summit debacle), 
an occasional editorial by a stubborn editorial writer. 

At this point it should be said that the old radical 
magazine cartoon showing the big advertiser coming to 
the publisher’s office, and telling him what to print, is 
an outmoded myth. The advertiser doesn’t have to come. 
The publisher identifies himself with the advertiser, 
and, more likely than not, he’s got a big chunk of stock 
in the advertiser’s company. So he’s not going to tell 
himself off. In a society in which it takes a millionaire 
to own a newspaper, the newspaper naturally reflects 
the views of the millionaire. 


F COURSE there are variations on the theme. Even 

millionaires are human, and a few newspapers in 
this country at times reflect the humanistic feelings of 
their more enlightened proprietors. I think of the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the New York Post; of the San 
Francisco Chronicle and the Washington Post. I don’t 
know that the owner of the Gazette .nd Daily of York, 
Pennsylvania, is a millionaire but he puts out a damn 
good paper. 

But these—and a few others—are the exceptions. And 
one can safely say that the American press, while it 
is owned by many different persons, however dwindling 
their number, has assumed an attitude of stifling con- 
formity which is demonstrated with alarming clarity 
in the handling of the major questions of our time. 

The basic tenet of American journalism today, from 
the publishers down through most of the reporters on 
the beat—if they have a tenet—is this: The American 
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STRIKERS MAN A PICKET LINE BEFORE THE PORTLAND (ORE.) JOURNAL 
When the Newhouse chain (17 dailies) hit their town, they were freed from the Press 


way of life and capitalism are to be equated with beauty, 
virtue and godliness; the Soviet way of life and social- 
ism are to be equated with ugliness, dishonesty and the 
devil. Within this concept publisher, editor and reporter 
enjoy full freedom of the press. It may not be the way 
the framers of the First Amendment envisioned it, but 
there it is. 

Within this concept also there has inevitably grown 
up a cult of the sacred cow which includes the fol- 
lowing: 

@ The Federal Bureau of Investigation, and its 
sacrosanct director of 25 years standing, who directs a 
vast network of witch-hunting agents with imperial 
authority. 

@ The Central Intelligence Agency, headed by Allen 
Welsh Dulles, whose latest adventures over the Soviet 
Union should have grounded him for good. 


@ The National Association of Manufacturers and 
other lobbies of American industry, to most of which 
the American publishers belong. 

@ The American Medical Association and the vast 
drug combines who, at the mention of a public health 
plan, see the Communist Manifesto engraven on every 
aspirin tablet. 





@ The Catholic Church which, 4s an opinion molder 
and a property owner, is every day increasing its in- 
fluence. 

There are many more 


=~ UT AT THE OTHER END of the pole, there are 
&®% croups about whom nothing is sacred for the 
American press. Chief among these are the radical 
movement. which has been just about hounded out of 
organized existence, and the organ’7:d peace groups 
whose campaigns for nuclear sanity and relaxed inter- 
national tension have been met with silence or open 
hostility by the majority of the American press. 

How many newspapers, for example, have protested 
the political persecution of people with unpopular be- 
liefs—from the Smith Act on down? Does anyone of 
good will doubt today that the McCarthy balloon would 
have been punctured long before McCarthyism became 
a dirty word—if the press had treated McCarthy as the 
distortion he was? How many Americans living outside 
a few metropolitan centers know that three persons are 
in prison for having been judged in contempt of Con- 
gress for believing in and invoking the First Amend- 
ment? And that 30 more—including at least three news- 
papermen—still face prison? 

I would say that the average American today does 
not know that several dozens of worthwhile books writ- 
ten from a radical or progressive point of view are pub- 
lished each year in our country. These books are ig- 
nored by book review editors or, when they are believed 
likely to get an audience by word of mouth, are turned 
over to intellectual hatchet men who may be relied on 
to chop them to bits. These same high-minded hacks are 
called in to review and rave over buoks which call for 
the preservation of our way of life as we know it, under 
God, in the Western world, and consign any new ideas 
to oblivion. If you dispute this statement, look at the 
Book Review sections next Sunday. And for half a dozen 
Sundays thereafter. 


OW LET’S TURN for a bit to the men who write 
the news. Do they hold with the publishers of the 
papers they work for? I would say that a good many 
of them do not, but they will not question the politics 
or the prejudices of their publishers if it means any 
kind of sacrifice for principle. What they do believe in 


I can no longer say. Once I thought I knew. In some 
there is a good measure of malevolence. In others it’s 
stupidity—don’t ever sell stupidity short. In too many 
others whom I know to be intelligent it’s apathy and 
cynicism born of the easy-way-out philosophy. 

For all the surface brilliance and technical know- 
how of the American press—and they are there—its re- 
porting and interpretation of the news is superficial. 
And when it is not superficial it too often is downright 
distorted and dishonest. You need look no further than 
Cuba for a masterpiece of distortion. 

In a talk before the Overseas Press Club, Herbert L. 
Matthews, a member of the editorial board of the New 
York Times and a former correspondent in Latin Amer- 
ica, said this: “In all my 36 years in journalism, I have 
never seen a worse job of reporting than during the 
last three weeks in Cuba.” [He was referring to the 
events following the revolution.] He went on: “Corres- 
pondents on the scene showed an abysmal ignorance of 
the whole. background, whereas anyone could have 
learned the truth at any time.” 

I might add to Mr. Matthews: “If they had wanted 
to.” And add further that the reporting and comment- 
ing on Cuba has steadily worsened since he spoke. Mr. 
Matthews must have a hard time on his own paper, 


AKE THE FAR EAST for a moment. During the 

recent events in Japan, most of the reporters on the 
scene played it straight. It would be hard to deny the 
fact of what they were witnessing. But their editors 
back home apparently had no faith in them. For they 
almost unanimously decreed that the demonstrations, 
participated in by several hundred thousand students, 
and endorsed by the 125 anti-Communist Socialist mem- 
bers of the Japanese Dict, and by the 3,000,000 members 
of the non-Communist labor federation—they decreed 
that these demonstrations were the work of the 3,000< 
member Japanese Communist Party. 

And the New York Herald Tribune dredged up a lulu 
from Warren Rogers of its Washington bureau. This 
story had couriers in the guise of Chinese Red Cross 
emissaries, and Soviet ballet dancers, smuggling a mile 
lion dollars in yen and rubles into Japan, apparently 
spliced into band-aids and wedged in the toes of ballet 
slippers, to finance the supposedly Communist-led de- 
monstrations. 


OME DAY a full and penerating study of journal- 
ism in the United States will be written. It will 
have to document the irresponsible action of the Amer- 
ican press in encouraging the continuation of the ten- 
sion and the fear that has pervaded our country for 
the last decade and more. It will have to determine 






Gdly,. 


what happened to the working press and why—decent 
men and women who have acquiesced in this terrifying 
process without question. It will have to do many more 
things—but a full chapter will have to be devoted to a 
cynical profession which has accepted the Gospel ace 
cording to St. James Hagerty, and, in one of the colossal 
frauds of our time, has taken a bumbling West Point 
mediocrity and fashioned him in the image of a Great 
Leader. 

When such a study is undertaken, perhaps the soul- 
searching will start. And then we may begin to hear 
some rumblings in the newspaper shops which will not 
be caused by the presses alone, 
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The people’s choice 
(Continued from Page 1) 


safeguards” as an acceptable excuse for 
failure to stop tests and achieve nuclear 
disarmament. 


“QUR GREATEST TASK”: The platform 
declared that “the Eisenhower-Nixon Ad- 
ministration has demonstrated its wil- 
lingness to negotiate in earnest with the 
Soviet Union to arrive at just settlements 
for the reduction of world tensions. We 
pledge the new Administration to con- 
tinue in the same course.” 

But this declaration was nullified by 
the overwhelming theme of the overall 
policy statement: “We confront today the 
global offensive of communism, ir 2reas- 
ingly aggressive und violent in its enter- 
prises. The agency of that offensive is 
Soviet policy, aimed at the subversion of 
the world To nullify the Soviet 
conspiracy is our greatest task.” 

Although the platform statement on 
national defense called for more arms 
without “any price ceiling,” and “mak- 
ing certain that our arms and, our will 
to use them, remain superior to all 
threats,” Rockefeller and his supporters 
were not satisfied. They wanted a more 
extreme statement of the cold war crisis 
and more emphasis on the lag in Ameri- 
can preparation for war. 


THE BOYS AGREE: The most signifi- 
cant Republican document on national 
defense and foreign policy was the agree- 
ment between Nixon and Rockefeller on 
the eve of the convention. This joint dec- 
laration stated that “the growing vigor 
and aggressiveness of commumism de- 
mands new and profound effort and ac- 
tion in all areas of American life 

The two imperatives of national security 
in the 1960's are: (a) A powerful second- 
strike capacity—a nuclear retaliatory 
power capable of surviving surprise at- 
tack to inflict devastating punishment on 
any aggressor, and, (b) A modern flexible 
and balanced military establishment 
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Herblock, Washington Post 
Ghost writer 








Wall St. Journal 

“And when your child presses this button 

the top of the globe blows off in a small 
mushroom cloud.” 


with forces capable of deterring or meet- 
ing any local aggression.” 

Nixon and Rockefeller made their goal 
most specific: 

“More and improved bombers, airborne 
alert, speeded production of missiles and 
Polaris submarines, accelerated dispersal 
and hardening of bases, full moderniza- 
tion of the equipment of our ground forc- 
es, and an intensified program for civil 
defense.” 

Rockefeller—and Kennedy in urging a 

similar Democratic Party program—has 
called for raising the annual arms budget 
by $3.5 billions. The Nixon-Rockefeller 
joint statement was less concrete: “The 
United States can afford and must pro- 
vide the increased expenditure to imple- 
ment fully this necessary program for 
strengthening our defense posture. There 
must be no price ceiling on America’s se- 
curity.” 
CHIANG’S MAN LEADS OFF: The pro- 
paganda setting for the Republican pro- 
gram of more arms and more cold war 
was furnished by a stream of convention 
speakers. Rep. Walter H. Judd (Minn.) 
led the way in his keynote address. Judd, 
the China Lobby’s chief spokesman in 
Congress, laid down the line to the cheer- 
ing delegates: 

“Surely it is now plain to all that since 
the communist world conspiracy remains 
the same, and since we don’t intend to 
surrender, and since nobody wants a hot 
war, there is only one alternative left. 
We must win this cold war. To do this 
we must have leaders who understand 
this enemy and its tactics, and will mo- 
bilize all our resources for the struggle.” 

Judd referred to the U-2 flights, as 
“brilliant examples of successful initiative 

. If we had not developed the U-2 
and had not been using it to keep up to 
date on military preparations within the 
Soviet Union, we could properly have 
been charged with inviting another Pearl 





Walter Judd carefully stands 
history on its aching head 
EP. WALTER JUDD of Minnesota, 

in the course of his speech nominat- 
ing Henry Cabot Lodge as the Republi- 
can Vice Presidential candidate, said: 

“T speak carefully now when I say that 

I believe Richard Nixon is the best pre- 
pared, the best equipped, the best tested 
and the best proved candidate the Amer- 
ican people have had the chance to vote 
for for their President since George 
Washington.” 








Harbor. . The U-2’s were not pro- 
voking war, they were helping to prevent 
war.” 


WHY LODGE WAS PICKED: The choice 
of Lodge, U.S. chief delegate to the Unit- 
ed Nations, as the Republican Vice Presi- 
dential nominee was a clear sign of the 
party’s intention to emphasize foreign 
policy in the campaign. In the caucus of 
Republican leaders on July 28, when the 
Vice Presidential candidate was selected, 
two-time Presidential candidate Thomas 
E. Dewey served as chairman and argued 
for Lodge on the ground that he will 
“make the people happy. He . . would 
put the emphasis on foreign policy, where 
it should be.’”’ Nixon endorsed this view. 
Illinois Governor William G. Stratton, 
and several Congressmen and Senators 
who felt domestic matters should have 
greater emphasis, were defeated. 

Judd said in his keynote: “The man 
who will be nominated in this convention 
as our candidate will be incomparably 
the best qualified to deal with the relent- 
less cold war which we have tried our 
best to avoid, but which we now have no 
choice except to win. It has been said by 
Mr. Kennedy that the most important 
issue in this campaign is foreign policy. 
We agree and welcome the test.” 

Since both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties have now dedicated them- 
selves to intensified cold war, and in- 
creased arms spending, the campaign is- 
sue presumably is which candidates and 
which party can most effectively effect 
this policy. The Republicans claim the 
job on the basis of superior skill and ex- 
perience. 


CIVIL RIGHTS PLANK. The main GOP 
convention controversy was over the civil 
rights issue. Originally the Platform 
Committee had prepared a limited state- 
ment. This was countered by the Rocke- 
feller demand endorsed by Nixon, for a 
much stronger plank. The joint Nixon- 
Rockefeller statement said. 

“Our program for civil rights must as- 
sure aggressive action to remove the re- 
maining vestiges of segregation or dis- 
crimination in all areas of national life— 
voting and housing, schools and jobs. It 


will express support for the objectives 
of the sit-in demonstrators. . .” 

After considerable back-stage maneu- 
vering and pressure the weak original 
draft was ordered reconsidered by a Plat- 
form Committee vote of 50 to 35. 

The resulting plank was a compromise. 
It declared general support for the 1954 
Supreme Court decision against school 
segregation, pledged action and new leg- 
islation to guarantee the right to vote, 
school desegregation, and elimination of 
discrimination in employment, housing, 
public facilities and services. The plat- 
form also called for changing Senate Rule 
22 to eliminate filibusters, and indirectly 
approved the sit-in-demonstrations by 
saying, “We reaffirm the constitutional 
right to peaceably assemble to protest 
discrimination in private business estab- 
lishments.”’ 


THE SOUTH TAKES IT: Rockefeller 
said the compromise did not go as fai 
as he would have liked, especially in re- 
gard to approval of the sit-ins. How- 
ever, he concluded that it was still “the 
finest, strongest civil rights plank eve 
drawn.” Mr. Nixon went along. He said: 
“It is strong, it is attainable.” 

The Southern Republicans grumbled a 
bit, but some even expressed satisfaction 
on the mildness of the compromise, and 
the threat of an open fight on the issue 
evaporated. Roy Wilkins, executive secre- 
tary of the NAACP, praised both the 
Democratic and the Republican civil 
rights stands as “far ahead of those chos- 
en four years ago.” Mr. Wilkins said he 
felt that the Democratic plank was 
“stronger and more comprehensive” than 
the Republican plank. The New York 
Times held that the Republicans w:>re 
“more realistic and specific.” 


NEGRO DEMONSTRATION: Behind the 
progress on the civil rights plank were 
the effective pressures of the Negross 
for action. When the Republican conven- 
tion opened July 25 a March for Freedom 
Now demonstration by 10,000 people con- 
verged on the convention hall. The rally 
was addressed by the March leaders, Rev. 
Martin Luther King and AFL-CIO Vice- 
President A. Philip Randolph. A token 
picket line continued on a 24-hour basis 
throughout the convention. 

When the extraordinary post conven- 
tions session of Congress convenes—the 
Senate was to meet Aug. 8 and the House 
Aug. 15—the public will have a most un- 
usual opportunity to test the platform 
pledges of both parties. Negro leaders 
have already announced their determin- 
ation to seek civil rights legislative ac- 
tion in accord with the platform prom- 
ises. 

Congress also has yet to act on several 
important pieces of social legislation, in- 
cluding improvements in the minimum 
wage and hour law, social security and 
medical care for the aged. 





Hiroshima march 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Sunday, Aug. 14, at Electric Boat will 
draws on groups from all over New 
England. For detailed information write 
or phone Polaris Action, 13 North Bank 
St., New London, Conn., GI 2-6691. 


MILWAUKEE RALLY: “No More Hiro- 


shimas” was also the major theme of a 
meeting sponsored by the Milwaukee 
SANE Committee, scheduled for Aug. 6 
at the Milwaukee Auditorium. Listed as 
speakers are Dr. William C. Davidon, 
theoretical physicist at Argonne National 
Laboratories; Ralph Koenig, educational 
director of the United Auto Workers Re- 
gion No. 10, and the Rev. Curtis Craw- 
ford, teacher at New York University and 
lecturer and writer on arms control. 





Peacemakers’ Workshop Aug. 20 to Sept. 4 


16-DAY STUDY of “nonviolent di- 
rect action to challenge injustice” 
will be conducted by the Peacemakers at 
the former Manumit School, Cornwells 
Heights, Pa., from Aug. 20 to Sept. 4. 
Nonviolent methods will be explored in 
discussions and workshops in direct ac- 
tion. Twenty-two faculty members in- 
clude Anne and Carl Braden, field sec- 
retaries for the Southern Conference Ed- 
ucational Fund; David Dellinger, an ed- 
itor of Liberation; the Rev. Maurice Mc- 
Crackin, Cincinnati minister who spent 
six months in jail for refusing to pay in- 
come taxes; and Fred Shuttlesworth, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., minister. 


On Saturday and Sunday, Aug. 20 and 
21, a preliminary discussion and intro- 
duction to nonviolence will be followed 


by planning and carrying out a “simple 
action” such as a lunch-counter sit-in 
or entering a jimcrow swimming pool. 

From Monday, Aug. 22, to Thursday, 
Aug. 25, the subject of violence will be 
considered in its economic, political, psy- 
chological and social terms. “The Resist- 
ance to the Old Society” will be discussed 
on Friday and Saturday, Aug. 26 and 27. 

Peacemakers describes itself as “a 
grass-roots movement which advocates 
radical action to undermine the war sys- 
tem ... and to replace it with construc- 
tive relationships.” The group estimates 
that costs of the Training Program will 
average between $2 and $3 per day. 

Applications may be obtained from Hal 
Witt, 802 19th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
DC. 
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IN JUNE THESE PEACE MARCHERS WENT 125 MILES ON FOOT 





They set out from New York and demonstrated in New London 
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THE PLACE WHERE PROTESTS BEGAN ENDS JIMCROW LUNCH COUNTERS 





Greensboro gives in but sit-ins stir violence elsewhere — 


By Ramona Lowe 


REENSBORO, N.C., has witnessed a 

major victory for civil rights. In 
this town, where the sit-in demonstra- 
tions began spontaneously last Feb. 1, 
the Kress and Woolvorth stores at last 
opened their lunch counters to Negroes 
July 25. 

But just about the same time, in South 
Carolina, fights broke out between white 
and Negro spectators watching sit-in 
demonstrations in Columbia, Greenville 
and Spartanburg. The Rev. S. J. Hall, 
Jr., chairman of Greenville CORE (Con- 
gress of Racial Equality) and leader of 
the sit-ins there, said the students were 
not involved in the violence and would 
continue their activities. The national of- 
fice of CORE in New York seemed con- 
fident that the struggle in the South 
Carolina towns, like Greensboro, would 
end in “a victory for the non-violent, di- 
rect action approach to race relations.” 

Although the sit-in demonstrations by 
the students in the South began with no 
expectation of oyganizational backing, 
the NAACP, the Rev. Martin Luther 
King’s Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference and CORE have given valu- 
able legal, educational and financial help 
to the demonstrators. 


WHAT CORE IS: CORE, because of its 
long established program of non-violence, 
was perhaps best equipped to give im- 
mediate guidance. Organized in Chicago 
in April, 1942, its aim has been to abolish 
racial discrimination by direct non- 
violent methods. Called on for help when 
the sit-ins started in Greensboro, the 
organization immediately dispatched 
Gordon Carey, a field secretary. Later, 
Carey travelled through the South mak- 
ing available CORE materials where they 
were requested. 

Most of the Negro sit-inners had never 
heard of CORE and many are still wary. 
The Los Angeles Herald-Dispatch, a Ne- 
gro weekly, recently complained that 
CORE’s non-violence is reserved for Ne- 








gro situations and does not apply to 
whites. CORE, however, has effectively 
integrated its activities and has organ- 
ized numerous Northern white picket 
lines in front of chain stores that have 
segregated lunch counters in the South. 


The latest demonstrations in Green- 
ville were interracial. In mid-July eight 
Negro students were arrested and charged 
with “disorderly conduct” for sitting-in 
at the public library. On July 18 Rev. 
Hall led a mixed group of 50 from the 
courthouse, when the trial was postponed, 
to sit-in at the lunch counters of Wool- 
worth, Kress, W. T. Grant and H. L. 
Green. When white noodlums threatened 
the students Rev. Hall invited them to 
hit him instead, but warned that he 
would not strike back. The whites then 
turned their attacks on Negro bystand- 
ers. 

BOSTON SIT-IN: Earlier last month 


Rev. Hall, A. J. Whittenberg, chairman 
of the Greenville NAACP, and James 


GREENSBORO, N.C.: THEY WERE NOT MOVED UNTIL THE VICTORY WAS WON 


McCain, CORE field secretary, sat in the 
“whites only” lounge at the airport in 
the face of threatened arrest if they did 
not move. The lounge is the same one 
which was barred to Jackie Robinson 
last year. 

The most recent CORE-sponsored ac- 
tion in the North is a sit-in at the Wood- 
vale Housing Development on the out- 
skirts of Boston. Negro applicants have 
been sitting in the agent’s office at the 
development with white CORE members 
on the line outside. Samuel A. Valente, 
attorney for the housing development, at 
first called the police and asked them 
to remove the CORE members, all of 
whom were interested in buying homes. 
The police refused. 

The Woodvale demonstration grew out 
of a two-year effort by Ulysses G. Mar- 
shall, a Negro, to buy a home there. In 
June he asked CORE for assistance. 


WHAT THEY BELIEVE: At the 18th an- 
nual CORE convention in St. Louis July 


Boe 





2, the organization passed the following 
resolution which explains its activities: 

“Segregation is wrong; We cannot ac- 
cept—we cannot compromise with this 
evil. The CORE staff and members of 
CORE groups should not accept segre- 
gation in any form. If this means that 
local offiicals should jail us then so be 
it. We must face the threat of jail with 
courage, determination and _ fortitude. 
The acceptance of jail and suffering for 
a just and ethical cause cannot help but 
stir the concern and conscience of the 
uncommitted.” 


To implement this belief CORE is con- 
ducting an Interracial Action Institute 
in Miami, Aug. 14 to Sept. 5. The theme 
is: “‘Learn nonviolence through using it 
in action.” Institute members, who pay 
$150 for the course, will take part in test- 
ing eating places, theaters, beaches, etc. 
CORE officials think it will help prepare 
those who attend for appropriate action 
in the fall. 





The RB-47 story 


(Continued from Page i) 

Lodge heatedly denied the espionage 
charges, said “the plane was on an elec- 
tromagnetic observation flight.” He dra- 
matically displayed a map which he said 
had tracked the plane’s flight up to the 
very moment when it was downed. He 
insisted that the U.S. knew the exact 
spot where the plane had gone down; 
and the map, he said, showed that the 
plane was never less than 30 miles from 
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Friell, London Evening Standard 

“Of course, there’s bound to be some Rus- 

sian spies here as we are so far ahead in 
the horticultural race!” 


the Soviet shore. 
the “secret” 
plane’s flight. 


THE PEEKING TRAWLER: The US. 
delegate accused the Soviet Union of 
espionage by sending trawlers close to 
the U.S. shore. He said that in April, 
1960, American ships had noticed a So- 
viet trawler 150 miles off the Massachu- 
setts coast while a U.S. nuclear sub- 
marine was conducting tests and had 
warned the trawler to stay clear of the 
area. Lodge asked in the name of “the 
wives and families” of the crewmen for 
more information about those missing, 
demanded release of the two survivors 


He refused to divulge 
device used to track the 


and called on the UN to set up an “im- 
partial commission” to inquire into the 
whole affair. 

Kuznetsov asked why the US. failed 
to send rescuers immediately to the spot, 
if it knew exactly where the plane had 
gone down, instead of spending seven 
days in futile search. He opposed a com- 
mission of inquiry, calling it merely a 
means to “bottle up” the issue. He stress- 
ed that American wives and families 
would have no cause tor grief if the US. 
renounced provocative and dangerous 
espionage flights. 

On July 26, the Soviet resolution was 
defeated by a 9-2 Council vote; Poland 
alone supported the Soviet Union. The 
U.S. resolution, receiving the same vote 
in reverse, also lost out, since the nega- 
tive Soviet vote had the effect of a veto. 


LIKE THE U-2 CASE: To neutral ob- 
servers Lodge’s case seemed unconvinc- 
ing because U.S. reaction to the plane’s 
disappearance—prior to Moscow’s state- 
ment that it had been shot down—had 
been similar to its first reaction to the 
U-2 disappearance. Moreover, there had 
been little effort in the U.S. to conceal 
the real purpose of the plane’s flight. 

Newsweek said (July 25) that “U.S. Air 
Force officials were caught on the wrong 
foot” by the Soviet disclosure of downing 
the plane. It reported that one day be- 
fore the Soviet announcement, “a high 
Air Force official” had totally discount- 
ed the possibility of the RB-47’s being shot 
down. He attributed the plane’s disap- 
pearance to possible “engine trouble.” 
Contradictory reports about the plane’s 
course appeared during the search. After 
the Soviet statement, according to News- 
week, a top Pentagon officer said: “We 
have no way of knowing exactly where 
the RB-47 went down.” 


IT’S NO SECRET: There was evidence 
that the U.S. was continuing and plan- 
ned to continue indefinitely espionage 
flights towards the Soviet Union. Before 


the Soviet announcement, Time noted 
(July 18): “The official Pentagon ex- 
planation was that the plane was on a 
routine ‘electromagnetic survey,’ but the 
Air Force made no secret of the fact that 
the RB-47 was part of the continuing 
U.S. probing of Soviet radar and radio 
communications.” 

Newsweek said that “electromagnetic 
survey” was a “cover” for the RB-47’s 
top secret assignments—code named 
“Course X Ray’—which included search 
for Soviet radar stations and measuring 
their frequencies, and photographing 
“any ICBM bases in the Kola Peninsula.” 
It quoted a high official as saying: 
“There is no question that we must make 
these peripheral flights, regardless of the 
dangers .... We'll iust have to do a 
better job in the fuvure.” 


THE RINGING BELLS: The British 
press noted with dismay that US. Air 
Force chief Gen. Thomas D. White had 
admitted in an interview in U.S. News & 
World Report (July 18) that U.S. bomb- 
ers are deliberately sent near the Rus- 
sian radar screens as a warning to the 
Russians. The London Tribune reported 
(July 22) that, without the knowledge 
of British officials (including Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan), “the US. training 
flights from British bases regularly in- 
volve what is known as ‘ringing the Rus- 
sian bells’.” 

Lodge’s reference *o the Soviet trawler 
was unfortunate. As the Nation noted 
(July 23), “trawlers don’t travel at 600 
mph and are not usually thought of as 
suitable vehicles for H-bombs.” Further- 
more, the trawler Lodge referred to was 
150 miles from U.S. shore. 

The USS., in fact, pays no attention to 
off-shore limits in its defense set up. An 
Air Defense Identification Zones (ADIZ) 
map shows that the U.S. air defense zone 
extends from American shores 250 miles 
eastward across the Atlantic, and more 
than 300 miles westward across the Pa- 


cific (map is available for five cents 
from U.S. Dept. of Documents, Govt 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C.). For- 
eign planes approaching the U.S. must 
file flight plans before entering ADIZ. 


WE SET THE LIMITS: In the February, 
1959 issue of the Journal of the Judge 
Advocate General of the Navy, devoted 
to space law, State Dept. legal advisor 
Loftus Becker wrote: 

“The U.S. has never considered that 
it is limited in the protection of its secur- 
ity interests to the air space above our 
territory and territorial waters. For ex- 
ample, we have established coastal air 
defense identification zones extending 
200 and even 500 miles from our shores 
although our territorial sea is only three 
miles in breadth.” 

In the jet and nuclear age, there is no 
less danger between 12 miles and 30 miles 
from a nation’s shoreline. The only sane 
way to eliminate the chances of war by 





accident is to eliminate the espionage 
flights and the bases from which they 
are launched. 

Macmillan, in his rote rejecting the 
Soviet protest, said ‘o Khrushchev: “I 
simply do not understand what your pur- 
pose is today.”’ The London New States- 
man commented (July 23): 

“If Macmillan is really at a loss, he 
should consider the simple hypothesis 
that Russia is anxious to wind up the 
Cold War and usher in the era of peace- 
ful competition if, and only if, the West 
is ready, after due bargaining, to make 
real stragetic concessions ....In a con- 
tinuing Cold War we are bound to be the 
losers.” 
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Sartre on freedom and history — 


F THE fHREE plays which 

appear in the latest trans- 
lation of Sa‘tre’s works,* The 
Devil and the Good Lord most 
successfully dramatizes his long- 
standing concern with the na- 
ture of freedom and the ironies 
of history. 


Sartre has placed his philo- 
sophical prohlems in the con- 
text of 16th century Germany, 
but their actual milieu is that 
of contemporary French intel- 
lectual life. Whrough the drum- 
beats of the Peasant War, an 
alert audience will hear argu- 
ments, pro and con, for the ef- 
ficacy of belief or the liberating 
force of disillusion, for the pow- 
er of universal love or the justi- 
fication of the means by the 
end, for the pursuit of personal 
salvation or the acceptance of 
the conditions of the _ class 
struggle. 

With his considerable theatri- 
cal skill, Sartre holds us in sus- 
pense as to the depths of evil to 
which a character will descend 
or the manner in which a good 
intention may result in the 
worst disaster. But one some- 
times suspects that the satanic 
drives and the events turned 
into their opposites are more 
ar yitrary then historically root- 


ed, and that they actually rep- 
resent unreseived conflicts in 
the playwrignt’s own thinking. 


HE PLAY’S protagonist is 

named cortz, but he bears 
little resemblance to the knight 
Goetz von Seriichingen, who de- 
serted the weasants’ cause in 
their fight against the bishops 
and princes. Noi is he, like the 
hero of Goethe’s play, represen- 
tative of the lesser nobility’s los- 
ing contest with the emperor 
and dukes. 

When he Fetrays his brother 
to the troops vt the Archbishop, 
threatens to turn his mistress 
over to the so'diers for a mass 
rape, or toys with the thought of 
slaughtering all the inhabitants 
of the city of Worms, it is 
neither his own nor his class’s 
interest that motivates him, only 
the simple cnoice to commit 
evil. 

Piqued by the taunt that his 
actions are hardly unique, he de- 
cides to raise his siege of the 
town and thenceforth to devote 
himself to doing good, while of- 
fering no resistance to evil for 
fear of unforeseen consequences, 
He frees his own serfs and es- 
tablishes them in a community 
where brotherly love is to reign 
supreme, oniy to find that he 
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CAMP KINDERLAND .. . for your child 
CAMP LAKELAND ... for you 


Both on beautiful Sylvan Lake, New York 


NEWS FOR LAKELAND! We have a new beach and all athletic activities 
at the waterfront. For your convenience, all sports have been moved down 
to the waterfront. With our bi-lingual program, we serve both the young 
and the old. 

LAKELAND: KINDERLAND: 


Top Notch Entertainment in YVid- @ Co-ed, 6-16'2 years 


@ All Sports: Swimming, Boating— 
frips—Folk & National Dances 

@ Arts and Crafts 

@ Appreciation of 


7 

dish and English 
@ Guest Star 

@ Dachinger Band 
@ Food “A Mechia” 

@ Roomy & Reasonable 
dations 


Accommo- Jewish culture 


Skilled Staff under New Director—Doctors and Nurses 
Well-Balanced Diet 


CAMP KINDERLAND SEASON: July 3—Aug. 28 
1 Union Sq., New York City 
Make your reservations early! AL 5-6283 








CALLING ALL 


Kinderland-Lakeland Alumni 


YOUTH OF the 30’s, 40’s and 50’s—Come to a Get-Together 
Picnic on Camp Grounds 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 21 — All Day Open House 


Come and Meet your friends—new beach, new athletic facilities, new day 
camp, bi-lingual entertainers, Dachinger Dance Band, new plans for family 
unit. 


Dinner reservations must be made in advance. Plan your vacation and La- 
bor Day Weekend to begin that day! 
For Information Call or Come to our N.Y. Office 
1 Union Sq. West AL 5-6283 
or write Hopewell Junction, N.Y. 








Don’t Miss These Special Events at CAMP MIDVALE 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 7: John Randolph, currently playing a 
featured role in The Sound of Music, and 
Sarah Cunningham, now in Toys In The Attic, 
in scenes from Man & Superman, The Bear, etc. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 11: Carl Marzani, speaking on The 
Economics of Disarmament 


AUGUST 8-15—The Entire Week—George Lorrie, star of radio’s Grand Con- 
cert of Folk Music, directs a full program of daily cultural activities. 


Plus, of course, our famous day camp, 
beautiful pool, delicious food, sport 
facilities at low rates. 


CAMP MIDVALE 
WANAQUE, N. J. 
TEmple 5-2160 











Spend Labor Day Holiday at 
WINGDALE-ON-THE-LAKE 


3 DAYS—$29 


Weekly Rates 


Open Through 
On Request 


: September 15 
FOR INFORMATION CALL YUkon 6-6810, or 
TEmple 2-3561, Wingdale, N. Y. 











has aroused nis fellow barons to 
fury, tempted the peasants in 
the surrounding territory to 
premature revolt, and finally 
brought about the destruction of 
his “City of the Sun” by the 
rebels from arother town whose 
ranks his tamed former subjects 
refused to join. He is led 
at last by the plebeian revolu- 
tionary, Nasti, to give up his 
utopian fanrasy—as well as his 
reliance upo1 God—and to take 
command as the ruthless cap- 
tain of an army over which he 
has, and exercises, the power of 
life and death. 


HIS HAPPY outcome is qual- 

ified by the realization that 
Goetz’s very commitment and 
position of leadership leave him 
as estranged from his fellows as 
Sartre’s truly free man is from 
the “unauthentic’” humans who 
must depend, if not on author- 
ity, then at least on circum- 
stance to iniluence their choices. 
Goetz is, in fact, something of 
an existentialist. 

One should not, however, get 
the impression that Sartre is 
consistently reluctant to take 
history as seriously as absolute 
moral freedom. In the Muenzer- 
like figure of Nasti, he is obvi- 
ously intent on depicting the 
continuity of the proletarian 
revolutionary tradition. In the 
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STARS & STARS 
AT CHAITS! 


Leonid Hambro, 
outstanding young American 
pianist. A staff member at 
WQXR and a delightful hu- 
morist, Hambro is known to 
his enthusiastic fans as “the 
classical Victor Borge.” 
August 20: Bhaskar, the fine 
young dancer from India, re- 
turns to Chaits direct from 8 
weeks at Radio City Music 
Hall. 

Brownie McGhee and Sonny 
Terry, an incomparable gui- 
tar-harmonica duo, will also 
be at Chaits during August. 
Be seeing you! 


CHAITS HOTEL 
Accord 1, N. Y. 
Kerhonkson 8316 





August 6: 























Freep 
WRIGHT 


Drawing by Fred Wright 
“I can’t understand why those Russians don’t trust us...” 
(The above cartoon appeared in the GUARDIAN Jan. 29, 1953) 





person of Heinrich, the traitor 
who is prepared to sacrifice 20,- 


WORDS AND THINGS 








HOTEL CAPITOL 


Livingston Manor, N.Y. 


The Best Location 
For Your Vacation 
LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
$26 & up per person 
for three full days! 
ROSH HASHONAH WEEKEND 
(Sept. 21-25) 
$9, $10, $11 each per day 


Modern hotel, all conveniences, boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, sports, lake on 
premises. Folk and ballroom dancing, 
entertainment. Best food served. 


Livingston Manor 194 








IDEAL VACATION SPOT 






Lodge Ellenville, 
New York 
Fast clay tennis courts, 
social, folk and square 
dancing, entertainment, 
painting, arts & crafts, 
all sports, golf and 
fishing. 





Low Rates, and 
European Plan Available 
DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 








000 men, women and children 
for the sake of 200 priests, one 
detects the ethical pretensions 
of—could it be Camus? And if 
Sartre somewhat grimly answers 
the question: do the ends justify 
the means?, he is at least not 
righteously negative. 

Of the two comedies, Kean 
and Nekrassov, the latter would 
be particularly healthy for the 
American stage. It is a wild 
spoof of anti-Soviet chicanery. 

—Charles Humboldt 


*THE DEVIL AND THE GOOD 
LORD, and Two Other Plays, 
by Jean-Paul Sartre. Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc. 438 pp. $5 





PUBLICATIONS 





Commemorating the 15th 
Anniversary of Hiroshima 
JEFFERSON BOOKSHOP 
Offers 
Book of the Month for August 
“WORLD WITHOUT WAR,” 
by J. D. Bernal 
Reg. $1.95 — NOW SI 
‘add 15c for Postage) 
Special $1 Anti-War Package 
Hiroshima, John Hersey..............35¢€ 
Johnny Got His Gun, Trumbo 50c 





Psychology 
& linguistics 


OGER BROWN’S Words and 

Things (The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Ill., $6.75) is a work on 
the relatively new subject of 
“psycholinguistics.” This is an 
attempt to coordinate linguistics 
with experimental psychology. 
The author is fascinating and 
knowledgeable when he ranges 
from the forerunners of human 
speech in bird and ape calls and 
the honey bee’s directive dances 
to the history of writing, speech 
pathologies and the latest in the 
morphemes and phonemes into 
which the linguists have ana- 
lyzed speech. It is a work for 
specialists with an off-beat fas- 
cination for the layman. But 
even for specialists some of the 
sociologists’ jargon seems far 
out. Sample: ‘“‘When some value 
of an attribute is used as a basis 
for inferring the category mem-< 
bership of the object then that 
attribute is 10 some degree cri<« 
terial for the categorization.” 








Fallout, Linus Pauling........15¢ R. J. 
War & The Workers, Lenin ..15¢ | ——~— 
(Add 15¢ Postage) GIVE A SUB 
100 E. 16th St. N.Y. 3, N.Y. TO A FRIEND 
NEW YORK 





Leaving: 


Seclal and Open 
the walkers — 


House: 


ACT FOR PEACE! 


HIROSHIMA DAY and POLARIS ACTION WALK 
Leaving: City Hall Park, 12 Noon, Sat., Aug. 6 
United Nations Plaza, 9 a.m. Sun., Aug. 7 
Arriving: New London, Groton, Conn. Sun., Aug. 14 
WALK WITH US FOR A DAY OR A WEEK 


Spend a Part of Your Vacation With Us 
You are invited to a send-off reception for 


Friday, August 5 at 8:00 p.m., at the 
COMMITTEE FOR NON-VIOLENT ACTION 
158 Grand St., Room 10, New York 13, N.Y. 


For further information and full itinerary 
Call the C.N.V.A. 


at WA 5-9415 








JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 


auto, fire, burglary, life annuities, 
accident, hospitalizatiou, compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 5-3826 


799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 8. (ith St.) 








CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 


(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
PHONE: DI 9-2956 


It’s Trade-In-Week. Terrifie 
allowances given for old 
cameras toward new purchases. 
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CALENDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS 


10TH ANNUAL WORKER 
PICNIC AND REUNION 
All Day Sunday—August 14 
At Spring Lake Indian Mounds on the 
Mississippi. 





Hear 
CLARENCE A. HATHAWAY 
On the 1960 Elections 
Auspices: Minnesota—Dakotas Freedom 
of the Press Committee. (For rides or 
directions call JA 9-8135). 


LOS ANGELES 


WEST COAST VACATION SCHOOL 
Big Bear Lake Aug. 26 to Sept. 5 
For imformation write to 1702 E. 4th 
St., Los Angeles. Phone reservations: 
NO 3-0387, WE 5-9238, An 9-4953. Out- 
standing staff of teachers on political, 
cultural and scientific subjects. 

Classes in Socialist theory 
Parrell Dobbs, Presidential candidate 
of the Socialist Workers Party, to be 
guest on Labor Day Weekend. Eye- 
witness report from Cuba. 











REPORT FROM JAPAN 
Hear Farrell Dobbs, Presidential candi- 
date of the Socialist Workers Party, 
on his return from Tokyo as a@ par- 
ticipant at the Sixth World Conference 


Against A and H-Bombs. 8:30 p.m., 
Saturday, August 13, Embassy North 
Hall, 839 South Grand Ave. Adm. $1— 


Auspices: Socialist Workers Party. 





PHILADELPHIA 


ATTENTION: Readers from Southwest 
and Northwest Philadelphia and Dela- 
ware County 
THE LEWINS 
cordially invite you to a Garden Party 
4 p.m. to 8 p.m. Sunday, August 7 
(Rain date—August 14) 
839 Cricket Road, Secane, Pa. 

to honor MRS. ROSE SOBELL, Mother 
of Morton Sobell, on her 64th birthday. 





Barbecue supper, entertainment, folk- 
singing. Call Kingswood 3-6865 for di- 
rections. Donation. $1.50. 





NEW YORK 


2 Prize-Winning Russian Films 
With English Titles 

“THE GRAND CONCERT”’—A _ musical 
feature with the greatest Russian stars 
of Ballet, Music and Opera. Music by 
Tchaikovsky and Glinka. Plus: Sergei 
Eisenstein’s “BATTLESHIP POTEMKIN.” 
Wed., Thurs., Fri. Aug. 10, 11, 12 
American Theater CA 8-6875 

238 E. 3rd St. Bet. Aves B & C 
Take IND Subway “D” train to 2nd 








Ave. Station. Admission: Mat. 60c— 
Eve.75c 

REPORT FROM JAPAN 
Hear Farrell Dobbs, Presidential can- 


didate of the Socialist Workers Party, 
on his return from Tokyo as a par- 
ticipant at the Sixth World Conference 
Against A and H-Bombs. 

Also: William F. Warde, staff mem- 
ber of the Militant, on “The Impor- 
tance of Leon Trotsky Today.” 


Plus: James Lambrecht, National Sec- 
retary, Young Socialist Alliance; Tom 
Kerry, National Organizational Secre- 


tary, Socialist Workers Party. 
8 p.m., Wed., Aug. 17; Main Ballroom 


of Hotel Albert, 23 East 10th St., (Uni- 
versity Pl. 3 blocks south of Union 
Square.) Ausptices: Socialist Workers 


Party and Young Socialist Alliance. 





NEW YORK 





Men’s | 
Clothes 
| 


Were sold at 
$50 to $75 
We offer 
them now i 


for only $10 
to 
$15 


e@ Also very fine suits and 
pants for boys in all sizes 


@ Great bargains at 1/3 of 
the price 


HARRY’S 
Clothes Shop 


the corner store 
104 Third Ave., cor. 13 St. 
New York City 


Open till 7 p.m. 


This excellent Men’s Clothing 
has slight imperfections that 
are hardly noticeable. 








Greenwich Village KOPPERSMITH FOR 
CONGRESS organizational meeting. 8:30 
p.m. Thurs, August 11, George Gor- 
don’s Apartment, 54 Morton Street 
(West of 7th Ave.), Discussion of pro- 
gram, draft plans for collecting 3,000 
signatures. 


CLASSIFIED 
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Listings In the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 











PINECREST in Berkshires, W. Cornwall, 
Conn., phone ORleans 2-6678 (NYC, MO 
2-3003). A delightful vacation resort on 
the Housatonic River. Private sandy 
beach, swimming, fishing & boating, 
tennis, badminton, pingpong. Relax 
among Mt. greenery, great spacious 
lawns. Cabins w. priv. shower & field- 
stone fireplace, delicious food. Diana 
& Abe Berman. 





BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, N.Y. 2 hrs. from 
N.Y.C. via Thruway. Scenic country. In- 
formal atmosphere. Wholesome Food. 
Home-grown vegetables. Private trout- 
stocked lake. Free boating. Swimming. 
Social Hall. Indoor-outdoor games. Folder. 
Phone Wallkill, Twinbrook 5-2214, 


SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, 
N. Y Restful, beautiful surroundings. 
Home cooking. City improvements. TV, 
swimming on premises. Adults $40, chil- 
dren to 12, $25 week. Y. Schwartz. 
Phone: Jeffersonville 290 or NYC eve- 
nings OL 5-6971. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS—Timms Lodge, 
clean quiet little place for the whole 
family to enjoy. Modern facilities, good 
food, sports and recreation. For informa- 
tion write: Mrs. J. Timms, Box 135, 
Wentworth, N.H. Tel. Rockwell 4-2544 











There is only one 

HILLBERG FARM 

in the Catskills 
Its variations are highly appreciated by 
people with critical taste. It is up to 
you to find out why. Tel. Kerhonkson 
8008 W, Kerhonkson, N.Y 


ENJOY OUR VACATION PLUS! 
COME TO WORLD FELLOWSHIP, Con- 
way, New Hampshire, for a Wonderful 
Vacation—Aug. 1 through Sept. 5. 

Combine Recreation, Fellowship and 
Discussion at our Forest-Lake-Moun- 
tain Estate. Swim, Fish, Hike, Folk- 
Dance, attend Summer Theater, take 
Picnic Trips meet people from other 
lands. 

Generous family-style meals, board, 
lodging, program. from $5.50 to $8 daily. 
Special Family Rate. For details about 
our entire summer program, write: 
WORLD FELLOWSHIP, CONWAY, N.H. 








CAMP LAFOND provides pleasant, relax- 
ing vacation at relaxing prices. $40 a 
week, $35 second week. Children under 
12 at 2/3 rates. Write: R. T. Lafond, 
L’Annonciation, County Labelle, Quebec, 
Canada. 





SUMMER RENTALS 


Available in small colony nr. Liberty 
ONE or TWO-ROOM UNITS. Free gas, 





electricity, city water. Swimming on 
premises, nr. shopping. Good transpor- 
tation Movies, summer shows nearby. 


Write to Lakehill House, P.O. Box 176, 
Parksville, N.Y., or call Liberty 1247M. 


GENERAL 


1,000 Name & Address labels, in reusable 
plastic case, only $1. Your name ane ad- 
dress beautifully printed on quality gum- 
med paper. Catalog on request. W. L. 
Whiteman Co., Box 6 NG, Boston 1, Mass. 











Someone wanted to advise me where I 
can buy novelties for my store. Metro- 
pole Novelty Shop, 637 Collins Ave., 
Miami Beach 39, Fla. 








PUTNEY, VT. 
AGAIN, STILL, a warm welcome awaits 
you at CAROL BROWN’S IRISH 


TWEED, Putney, Vt., (U.S. 5). Tan- 
talizing collection IRISH HANDWOVEN 
TWEEDS, throws .. . handknit, hand- 
some, sturdy pullovers, jackets, coats 

. American-tailored tweed gar- 
ments BLEEDING MADRAS batik-printed 
and other hard-to-find cottons; Tussah 
and Siamese silks. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


RADIO AND TELEVISION SERVICE 
New Radios, TVs, HiFis for Sale 
J. ARTHUR RAGSDALE 
1526 27th Av. LO 6-4661 
Discount to Guardian readers. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Just Off The Press 
“TOO MANY BABIES?” 

Joseph Hansen considers some fright- 
ening Malthusian questions from the 
Marxist point of view: Is a “popula- 
tion explosion” the world’s main dan- 
ger? Will our planet become too crowd- 
ed to stand on? Will mass sterilization 
help to stamp out hunger? 48 pages, 
25c, Pioneer Publishers, 116 University 
P)., NYC 3, NY. 

















IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Personal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 














NEW YORK 
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GENERAL 


AN INNOCENT MAN HAS BEEN 
IMPRISONED 3649 DAYS! 
Your dollars will help free him. 
Write, phone Comm. for Morton Sobeil, 
940 Broadway, N.Y.C. 10, AL 4-9983. 


JOB WANTED 














Man, matured, various backgrounds, de- 
sires position in Manhattan. Full time, 


permanent, interesting work. Wfite Box 
333, Natioal Guardian, 197 E. 4th St., 
u.¥. 0. 





APARTMENT WANTED 





Small apartment or furnished room 
wanted in East Village, Lower East Side 
or Brooklyn. Chef, student, Negro, ar- 
riving New York August 30. Write: 
Paul Seals, 1905 No. Wilcox Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


HOUSES FOR SALE 








Cozy 2-bedroom bungalow, detached with 
full basement and fully equipped. Inte- 
grated Sheepshead Bay area. Single fare 
on BMT Brighton line. Price: $14,500. All 
cash, purchaser to arrange finance. Call 
ES 6-8084. 





MERCHANDISE 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 as Avy. 





WH 88 
Manhasset: A nw + ae Blvd. 
7- 


0444 
311 E. Front St. 


Plainfield, N:: 
PL 17-0111 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
features factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 

304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 





HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 

287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 


3-speed ENGLISH BICYCLE Hand brakes, 
pump, tourist bag. $59.95 value for only 











$39.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th 
Av. (nr. 14 St.) GR 3-7819. 1-hr. free 
parking. 
SERVICES 
MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS—done in 
gour home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
all. boros. Fraternal attention. HY 8 
1887. 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COLOR. 
REFINISHING, REPAIRING, POLISH- 
ING FURNITURE IN YOUR HOME, 
ESTIMATE FREE. IN 9-6827. 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., NY 17 MU 3-283% 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 


HAIR 











UNWANTED REMOVED 
Permanent 
Private 
Rapid 
Latest Medical Method Appt. only 
Laura Green CH 2-7110 
CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - - STORAGS 


Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 


TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS—if they are in need of remodel- 
ling or repairing, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 ‘%th Av. For appt. 
phone OR 5-7773. You will also get good 
buys at $$ savings on new furs. COME 
IN AND BE CONVINCED. 


TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.¥ 
CY 8-0420 


Phones: 











BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Blecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS - LIFE - AUTO - 
FIRE - HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 














HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 


N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 


1 GALLERY @ 


af oe 





HE KENNEDY nomination, says union leader Harry Bridges in the 

ILWU Dispatcher, “was stamped by one feature arrogance 
displayed in the manipulation of the Democratic Party by a com- 
bination of money, threats, and promises that poured out in a 
steady stream.” Noting that Kennedy has support of AFL-CIO 
and Negro leaders, Bridges observes that “not one of the labor- 


hating, Negro-baiting venal Southern politicians, 


including East- 


land, have said or will say a single word aguinst Kennedy.” He 


charges a deal between Kennedy and the labor brass: 


“They would 


back his anti-labor bill and support him for President—if he would 
promise to go easy on AFL-CIO unions and use the sharp edge of 
the anti-labor law against ILWU and the Teamsters. The bank- 
ruptcy of the labor leadership is one of the reasons that American 
working people have so little choice this year and that both national 
conventions are mere political circuses stage-managed from the 


wings by Madison Avenue hucksters.” 


ADS FOR THE COMET “compact” car state: 
feel because of its longer wheelbase—114” 


WALL STREET IQURWAL 


Wall 

“Gordon here has developed a new 
car which you use once and then 
throw away!” 


When anyone needs a car he will go to a garage, 


ACME MOTORS 


— cnn OP FUTURE — 





Sitreet Journal 


“It’s ride has a big-cav 


; an average of 7’ longer 
than the other com- 
pacts.” Tourists 


in the Soviet Union this 
summer find they can 
rent cars for the first 
time. The charge is $4 
a day plus 5c a kilo- 
meter . Renting car's 
will eventually be the 
mode of travel in the 
U.S.S.R., according to 
Premier N. Khrushchev. 
During his trip to 
France he said: “We 
consider that human en- 
ergy is spent none too 
wisely on the produc- 
tion of automobiles in 
the United States. In the 
future our auto produc- 
tion will develop in this 
way: We shall increase 
the output of cars, es- 
tablishing a wide sys- 
tem of rental garages. 
rent it and go 


wherever he wants. When he is finished with it, he will return it to 
the garage and will have no further cares. A proprietorial capital- 
ist way of using cars does not suit us. We shall introduce the so- 


cialist method.” . 
racing comment and noise: 


. From Life magazine on a record album of auto 
“You listen to the sound of a Ferrari 


going into a corner, and as the revs drop the exhaust begins to 
crackle and snap—and maybe this is corny, but when you hear it 
you get the same kind of chill you get sometimes when you hear the 


Star-Spangled Banner being played.” 


NEW YORK, 


wealthiest city in the world, wants $16,800 from a 


family which collected that much in relief from 1954 until they 
won $28,000 in the Irish Sweepstakes with a ticket on third-place 
Kythnos this year . . . The Gilberts of Vancouver, B.C., who won 
$140,000 with a ticket on the Grand National winner, Merryman II, 
deny they have bought a fleet of pink Cadillacs. True, Nora, 35, 
quit her department store job, but Elwin, 38, is staying on as a 
brewery worker. They splurged on a 3-bedroom house, have banked 


the rest. 


AMONG NUDISTS, as we are given to understand, the Prometheans 
cult goes all out, as against the Epimetheans who go in for fig- 
leaves or some such. In any case it appears that disagreement over 
what to wear saved the Union Theological Seminary in New York 
from being the July rendezvous for 500 nudist cult priestesses who 
planned to go from there en masse to sun bathe in Central Park 
.... The National Guardians of Health League (no kin, but headed 
by a GUARDIAN subscriber, Dr. John T. Heinrichson) wants one 
of its clubs planted in every U.S. community and calls upon doctors 


to take the lead: Suite 1811, 17 N. State St., Chicago . 


... In his 


magazine Prevention, hygienist J. I. Rodale calls misleading the 
classic answer to the question, “What are little girls made of?” 
Instead of “Sugar and spice and everything nice” he says the 
answer should be “A and B and especially C.” A more nutritious 
diet, he says, than sugar and spice or ginger bread cottages. And 
the diet of Handy-Spandy, Jack-Dandy, instead of plum cake and 
sugar candy should have been blackstrap molasses and honey... An 
East Orange, N.J., cancer expert says that filter cigarettes merely 


give you filtered cancer. 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398. 


WE MOVE YUU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large jobs. 

THE PADDED WAGON—AL 56-8343 








RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 


RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 768 


NEW YORK 








“ARTISTIC AND ENTERTAINING!” 
N.Y. Times 


“GO TO IT NOW!” 


THE | wh INY 
CPERA 


BRECHT - WEILL 
With LOTTE LENYA 
AIR CONDITIONED 


Sd th ST. PLAYHOUSE 


Between 6th & 7th Aves. JU. 6-4590 





st: 12:30, 2:25, 4:25. 6:25, 8:30, 10:30 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE: AT A SAVING 


Available now for the first time since 1956 





A Record of The 
Roosevelt Years, 
1933 to 1945, 
Performed by a Group 


THE UNFORGOTTEN MAN 


4 RECORD SE THE ROOEVELT YEARS, March 4, 1932 te Aped 1% T94S 


of Outstanding Actors, 
Singers and Chorus 


ACK IN 1956 the GUARD up a 

group of talented writers, actors and musicians, 
and produced THE UNFORGOTTEN MAN, a 10” LP 
album of the Roosevelt Years. The original supply of 
albums was sold within a year, and we have had re- 
quests for copies ever since. This week we are pleased 
to offer it once again. 
THE UNFORGOTTEN MAN is a touching re-creation 
of 12 of the most dynamic years in American history. 
You'll recognize many of the voices and songs, and 
the work as a whole vividly recalls the spirit of the 
‘30s and the war years. We think the recording is es- 
pecially appropriate today, when a new spirit is mov- 


ing the youth of the nation. 10” LP... . JUST $3.25 
Anatomy of a 


C U. BA Revolution 


By Leo Huberman and Paul Sweezy 
iN AN EARNEST EFFORT to set the record straight on Cuba, 
Leo Huberman and Paul Sweezy recently spent nearly a month 
in that long exploited and now fiercely free republic. Cuba, 
Anatomy of a Revolution, is the result of that trip, plus much 
painstaking research. It is must reading for those who want 
to understand the nature of the Revolution, its inevitable 
direction, and its impact upon other South American countries. 

Hard Cover * 176 pages * 16 pages of photos 
NOW $3.50 
GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 








().¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


Pull payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


No COD’s. 


Name 


When ordering items in color, always 
specify second color choice. 


NEWSPAPER 


SMITH ACT VICTIM 


Winston parole 
again sought 


HE CASE of Henry Winston, 

one of the three Communists 
still in prison under the Smith 
Act, was again reviewed before 
the U.S. Board of Parole July 28 
in another attempt to win his 
freedom. Winston, in prison 
since March, 1956, became blind 
as the result of a brain tumor. 
He was operated on last Febru- 
ary in Montefiore Hospital in 
New York. Strong arguments for 
his release are medical reports 
that indicate he now needs sys- 
tematic education in techniques 
for the blind. These can be ob- 
tained only outside a prison hos- 
pital on Staten Island (where 
he now is) from professional or- 
ganizations and by association 
with his family. 


John J. Abt, counsel for Wins- 
ton, is seeking to enjoin the gov- 
ernment from returning him to 
prison on the grounds that it 
would be a violation of the con- 
stitutional provision against 
“cruel and unusual punishment.” 








LOS ANCELES 





Unitarian Public Forum 


MARTIN HALL 


Who has just returned from 
Cuba, reports on 


“CASTRO'S CUBA 


AS | SAW IT" 
Friday, August 12 
8 P.M. Adm. $1 

Questions 
First Unitarian 
2936 W. 8th St. 


Church 
L.A. 








Rev. Wm. Howard Melish 


Sun., Aug. 14, 10:50 A.M. 
“Follow the Drinking Gourd” 
The struggle for justice 
in the South today 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH 





2936 W. 8th St., L. A. 








PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM. L. GOLTZ end Staff 
6225 Wilshire Blvd. I 


Wilshire Medica) Arts Bldg | 
Street Ploor | 
| 


LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-1107 | 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. | 


it 











ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—i hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 








List your 

property 

with us ® 
Homes - Income 
Expert Service 


Buyers with Cash 
Multiple Listings 


Franchi Realty 


706 No. Harvard Blvd. 
Los Angeles 29 NO 3-956} 











SAN DIEGO, CALIF, 





ANNUAL SUMMER 
SOBELL BREAKFAST 
Aug. 14—9 A.M. to Noon 
4561 North Ave., San Diego 


Guest Speaker: Dr. Harold C. 
Urey, Famous Scientist 
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SPECTATOR 


Pursuit of happiness 


- HAVANA 
OU ARE SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE, they told us at the airport 
on the west coast of Florida when we arranged for our flight 

to Miami with one to Cuba. Eisenhower had only the day before 

cut the sugar quota, and for more than a year now the Florida 
papers had been printe 
ing stories and editor- 
ials designed to fright- 
en away the tourist 
trade to Cuba. (There 
are stories current in 
Florida that American 
women are stripped at 
Havana when going 
through Cuban cus- 
toms.) 
The last of the direct 
flights to Cuba from 
Florida’s west coast 
were canceled that week 
and, despite what 
Drawing by prone ae a" genet 
: , e avorably abou 
Cutting the sugar quota Cube, we coubd nat eae 
feel, although self-consciously, that perhaps we were being adven- 
turous. In Miami we were the only Americans on the plane who 
were tourists. 

At the Havana airport, our plane was met by a rhumba trio, 
and we went through customs drinking free daiquiris from the 
Bacardi people. But right at the airport we knew that we were 
in a Havana that would not please wealthy tourists who used to 
come to gamble at the fabulous new hotels in the Vedado section 
of Havana or to lie on the beach at Varadero: everywhere there 
were signs quoting Castro and answering Eisenhower. They were 
signed by the unions or fraternal groups who'd vut them up, and 
they were immediate and surface evidence on the lush and beaue 
tiful landscape of Cuba that the American tourist will have to deal 
on terms of equality with the Cuban people. 

“Our problem is that we love Americans as we love Cubans,” 
a militia man said to us in the crowd in front of the Presidential 
Palace the following afternoon where Castro was due to speak. “We 
know what Americans are like. We have seen them here, and we 
love them like brothers, but if you send your army, we shall fight 
until we are dead.” 


E WERE IN THE MIDST of a sea of humanity. Occasionally, 

the cry, “Cuba si, Yanquis no!” would arise, and everyoné 
around us would turn and assure us that they did not mean us or 
the American people, just our government. 

We spent eight days in Cuba, and because we spoke Spanish, 
we had innumerable conversations in buses, restaurants, coopera= 
tives, on the streets—everywhere, in fact, that we went, for Cubans 
are a talkative people. Cuba is bathed in a sea of “explanations” 
and discussions. 

Yet in the midst of talk the work completed and under way 
is enormous. The Cuban government appears to be moving forward 
on every front at once. There are new housing, new parks, new 
theatres, new museums, reconstructions of historic sites; the opene 
ing up of the beaches and inland playgrounds to the people; and, 
of course, the cooperatives and the collectively-run industries. Late 
into the night the work goes on, and it’s a common sight to see 
Cubans who have volunteered their time planting trees and shrube 
bery along the streets and highways. None of this work is slape 
dash; they have imaginative architects, inventive gardeners, 
exquisitely-skilled furniture makers. 


LL OF THIS GOES FORWARD in an atmosphere of gaiety and 

friendliness that is remarkable even for Americans to experie 
ence. The traditional amiability, courtesy and warmth of the Cubans 
have been unleashed by the revolution, so that it is a real pleasure 
to see, even in the midst of thousands standing ‘n the hot sun to 
hear Castro speak, what good temper, concern for each other, and 
interest in each individual the Cubans exhibit. 

The headwaiter of an elegant restaurant, Jike Las Floridas in 
the old city, will tell you with tears in his eyes why the conditions 
of the countryside must be changed. No one tells you what he 
personally suffered under the Batista regime; they tell you what 
their friends and neighbors suffered. At the fishermen’s cooperae 
tive at Puerto Esperanza, one of the men pointed to the poor 
houses along the bay and said: “Come in another year, and we will 
have changed the looks of all this. Meanwhile, ve have a health 
clinic and a beach pavilion, and the fishermen have their own 
boats to fish and trucks to cart the catch to Havana.” He added 
with a big smile: “And the people have happiness.” 


HEY KNOW, HOWEVER, what they may have to pay for all 
this. A peasant woman at the San Vicente tarming cooperative, 
near the fairyland mountains and valley of Vinales, showed us the 
modern new houses to which her family had moved a month before 
from a “bohio,” the small thatched huts without electricity, rune 
ning water or sanitary facilities in which the poor have lived. 
She stood under the “sacred heart” print of Christ in her living 
room and talked of her new house and her sons whom the revolue 
tion had saved from misery. “They cannot take this away from 
us,” she said. She threw out her left arm and with her right hand 
pointed to the crook of her arm where the blue veins were promie 
nent. “Every last drop of blood will I give to Fidel.” 
—Felix Gutierrez 





